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_ NARRATIVE. 


THE LiTTLE PRATER. 

Leonora was indued with spirit and vivaci- 
ty. When scarcely six years old, she was ex- 
ecedingly well practised in the art of manag- 
ing her needle, and could very cleverly em- 
ploy her scissors. All the garters that her pa- 
paand brothers wore were of her making. She 
could read with ease ; and her writing was also 
extremcly neat and fair. 

She did not huddle great and little letters in 
one word together, neither did they lean 
some this and others that way; and her lines 
went straight along, not dancing up and down 
from one side of her paper to the other, as I 
have too often seen in many children’s writing- 
books, even older by a year or two than Leonora. 

Her papa too, and mamma, were no less sat- 
isfied with her obedience, than her masters with 
her diligence and study. She kept up a per- 
fect union with her sisters, treated every ser- 
vant with the greatest affability, and her com- 
panions with regard and condescension. All 
her parents’ friends, and every stranger that 
came there a-visiting, were equally enchanted 
with her company and conversation. . 

Who would think, that with so many recom- 
mendatory qualities, and so much understand- 
ing, any little girl could possibly be so unfortu- 
nate that none, when they grew acquainted 
atthe house, could like her? Such was Leon- 
ora, notwithstanding ; for a single fault, which 
she had unhappily contracted, was so great as 
io destroy the effect of all her juvenile accom- 
plishments. 
made every one forgetthe graces of her under- 
standing, and the goodness of her heart. In 
short,our Leonora was the greatest prater living. 

When, for instance, she was sitting down to 
work, she would say, “Oho! I fancy, it ishigh 
time that I should be doing something! What 
Would my mamma say, should she find me sit- 
ting with my arms across, lolling on my elbows? 
—O my stars! how much I have got to hem 
here! all this apron! But at worst, I never 
let the grass grow under me when I set out, 
andI shall soon have done. Ah! there the 
clock strikes: One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven eight, nine—Yes, positively nine o’clock ! 
Well then, Ihave but two poor hours before I 
g0 to music ; yet much business may be done 
in such a length of time. 

“Mamma, when she observes how diligent I 
have been, will be sure to give me sweetmeats. 
—Oh! what pleasure I shall have in looking at 
them! Nothing do I love like nice crisped al- 
monds. Not that I do not like plums preserv- 
ed: they are very good too, for papa popped 
one into my mouth last Thursday, and then 
gave me a whole parcel; but I think crisped 
almonds better.—I should like to see Miss 

lly this morning : I would show her the fine 
skirt that mamma has bought me. Dolly is a 
fanny little girl enough! I like her vastly. 

‘Oh! but she loves talking, and I do not 
know how it happens, but one cannot thrust a 
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word in when her clapper is set a-going.— 
Where has my thimble hid itself 2 mane, fore 
you seen my thimble? Patty must have sure- 
ly lost it forme, when she came to sweep the 
parlour.—It is so like her ! 


ahairbrained creature ! 


She is always such 
Who can work with- 


The intemperance of her tongue 





out a thimble? at least I never take a stitch, 
if I mislay it; for the needle pricks one’s fin- 
ger, and one’s finger bleeds of course; and 
then, besides the pain it gives one! how one’s 
work looks when it is spotted with red marks! 
Why, Patty! Patty! where can you be? Have 
youseen my thimble? Oh,no! here itis; and, 
just as if the matter were contrived on purpose, 
at the bottom of my work-bag.” 

Thus Leonora would be always dinning peo- 
ple’s ears who happened te be near her. hen 
her parents were engaged in any interesting 
conversation with each other, she would come 
and mix in their discourse by prating upon 
twenty different subjects. And at«dinner, she 
had scarcely ever ended with her meat, before 
the pie or pudding was called for. She would 
really forget to eat and drink, while everlast- 
ingly employed in prating. 

Her papa would frequently reprove her many 
times a day for this defect; but all reproof was 


lost upon her, neither would the greatest pun-. 


ishment produce a reformation in her conduct. 
As it was not possible for any one to hear him- 
self when she was by, Miss Chatterbox was of- 
ten sent to pass the morning all alone in her 
apartment. During dinner, they would put 
her ata little table by herself, as distant from 
the company as they could place her. Leono- 
ra seemed afflicted at this separation, but was 
not a whit the more silent on that account. 

She had always some subject of discourse, 
were it even addressed only to herself, and nev- 
ertheless she talked so loud, every word that 
she said was heard; for it wasthe same to her 
if any body was or was not by her: and I veri- 


ly believe, that, rather than be mute, she wouid. 


have entered into conversation with her knife 
and fork. 

From such a foolish habit what advantage 
did she obtain? The story tells us—only pun- 
ishment and hatred. If you should not be con- 
vinced of this by what I have already mention- 
ed, you will certainly be so when you read what 
follows : 

Once upon atime, her parents were invited 
by a friend to go into the country for a weck 
or fortnight. It was in autumn, the weather was 
extremely fine, and it is not easy to conceive 
what great abundance there was then of every 
kind of fruit. ; 

Leonora thought it was designed to make her 
of the party, but was very much surprised, 
when her papa, directing both her sisters to 
get ready for the journey, told her that she 
must stay at home. She fell a-crying, ran to 
her mamma, and said, “ My dear mamma, 
what fault have I committed, that papa should 
be so angry with me?” ‘ Your papa,” she 
answered, “is not angry with you; but believe 
me, it is impossible for any one to bear with 
your constant chatter. You would certainly in- 
terrupt our pleasure, and the pleasure of the 
family we are going to visit; and therefore for 
the future, whenever we go abroad, we must al- 
ways leave you behind us.” 

** Must I never speak, then?” answered Le- 
onora. 

“That,” said her mamma, “would be no 
less a fault than what we wish to see you 
avoid. You are not to be entirely mute ; but 
then you ought to wait till you perceive that 
your turn for speaking is come round, and not 
incessantly prevent your parents, and as many 





as have more experience than yourself, from 
talking. You should also take care how you 
say whatever comes into your mind. When you 
desire to be informed of any thing which it is 
not improper you should know, you ought to 
ask in as few words as possible, and having any 
thing to tell, you should in that case, first of 
all reflect within yourself, if those about you 
would gg would not like to hear it.” 

‘Leonora, though she could not reasonably 
call in question this advice, would not have 
wanted words to justify her prating, if she had 
not heard that moment her papa say that every 
thing was ready ; and, in fact, the coach was 
off that very instant. 

Leonora fell a-sighing, and with tears pursu- 
ed the carriage till her eye no longer could dis- 
cern it. When it was wholly out of sight, she 
went into a corner, and began to weep most 
bitterly. ‘ Ah, babbling gossip!” said she, 
(now speaking to herself, ) it is all owing to my 
own folly that I have been thus punished. fF 
will take care that for the future I will never 
speak a word more than I ought.” 

Some few days afterwards they returned. 
Leonora’s sisters brought home with them bas- 
kets full of pairs and apples. They were both 
exceedingly well tempered ;- therefore Leono- 
ra would on no account have gone without her 
share, but then the tears she had been shed- 
ding so completely took away her appetite, that 
it is not at all strange if she did not wish for 
any. She that moment ran to her papa, im- 
ploring his pardon for her fault in having forced 
him (as she knew,) muchagainst his will to pun- 
ishher. ‘‘ We have been both unhappy,” added 
sue; “ but for the future T shall take care, and 


-never speak too much.” 


On the morrow, Leonora was permitted to 
sit down and take her dinner with the rest. She 
spoke very little, but whatever she said was full 
of grace and modesty. It is true, it cost her 
very much to rule her tongue; but on the fol- 
lowing day, this work of checking her propen- 
sity towards talking was less painful, and the 
next day still less so. At length the difficulty, 
by a gradyal diminution, was completely done 
away. At present she has totally got rid of her 
bad habit, and she appears in society with cred- 
it to herself and pleasure to her friends, who 
are no longer vexed with what they were accus- 
tomed toentitle, in derision, her incessant clack. 

[Beauties of Children’s Friend, 
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From the New York Observer. 
THE BURIAL. 

In a small town on the Green Mountains in 
Massachusetts, lived a miller by occupation, 
who has long since gone to the grave, but whose 
memory is dear to the hearts of thousands. 
He had a daughter—a lovely girl—whose mind, 
likethe scenery around, was romantic, and 
somewhat inclined to pensiveness. He regard- 
ed her with a father’s tenderness; and seem- 
ed always to feel a kind of resigned distress, 
lest that interesting child should fail at last of 
Heaven, with all its unspeakable joys. Such 
a charmer would not long escape the notice of 
those who hoped for happiness in life. She 
was soon affianced and married to a young man 
of respectable connexions and standing in soci- 
ety, but far below her in point of real excel- 
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lence. They, however, were mutually happy in 
each other’s society and friendship; and in 
contemplating the future, there seemed to rise 
before them luxurient fields and flowery paths 
and beautiful habitations. 

But He who seeth not as man seeth, had 
otherwise determined. This mountain flower- 
et was doomed to wither and die. Scarcely 
had one fleeting - year dispensed its Llessings, 
when a fever seized on her delicate irame, and 
she gradually sunk under its burnings. With 
her husband and father it was now a time of in- 
describable intere-t. The former loved her for 
her gentleness and endearing mental qualities, 
and wept at the bare thought of bidding a last 
adieu to all he held dear on earth. Her father 
too, knew well how to admire the exercise of the 
virtuous affections. A thousand nameless en- 
dearments seem to have entwined his yery ex- 
istence with her own. But what threw a hal- 
lowed pensiveness over. the scene, was, that she 
had been the child of his prayers. He had 
carried her in his arms before the baptismal al- 
tar, and there given her away to God. Often 
in the darkness and solitude of the night, he 
had knelt before the eternal throne and com- 
mended her to the blessed Jesus. How could 
he now see her laid in the grave, without hope 
in his atoning blood! How could he look up- 
on her cold, lifeless clay, when the spirit that 
once animated it, was in the world of despair! 
“ Poor man!” said many a heart, ‘‘ he cannot 
survive if she dies thus,—so intense is his vis- 
ion of eternal things.” Meanwhile the disease 
was gaining ground ;—she saw she was going; 
—not without serious alarm, but with no hope! 
Many a time when her kind father bent over 
her bedside with the voice of affectionate en- 
treaty, anda countenance struggling between 
the emotions of anxiety and resignation, she 
would look on him with a despairing eye, and 
say that his pious counsels were al} in vain,—her 
harvest was past, her summer ended, and she 
was not saved! Then the broken-hearted mil- 
ler would go away and commane alone with 
God ; till every tear was dry and every tumul- 
tuous feeling hushed in the sublime contempla- 
tion that ‘‘the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

The sad, the melancholy day, at last came. 
The lovely green that spread its mantle around 
the secluded habitation, seemed now to be ting- 
ed with sorrow. The bereaved husband, with 
a broken heart, bedewed the cold clay with 
many tears. Other relatives and friends sat 
weeping around the remains of so dear an ob- 
ject ;—it was verily a houseof mourning. But 
amid this afflicted group stood the venerable fa- 
ther alternately raising his melting eyes to 
heaven, and then casting them affectionately 
pon his departed child. No murmuring, no 
complaint, no inordinate sorrow. ‘The Lord 
gave,” said he, ‘‘ the Lord hath taken away, 
and blessed be the name of the Lord.” He 
then kneeled down by her bed-side, and pour- 
ed forth his heart in fervent supplication to God, 
recounting his mercies, and praying that this 
affliction, though for the present not joyous but 
grievous, might work out for them all a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
It was affecting to hear such notes of thankfal- 
ness ascend from the abode of poverty and 
tears, while many—ah too many—whose lives 
have been crowned with goodness, never felt 
one emotion of gratitude to him from whom all 
their blessings flow. 

The morrow came. After the usual services 
at the afflicted dwelling, a procession was form- 
ed, and moved slowly tothe grave. Around 
it all were quickly gathered, and the damp 
earth, was closed over the loved remains. 
The last impress had been sealed—the last 
look had been taken—earth was returned to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. The heart 














of the bereaved husband seemed rent with an- 
guish. Even now we seem to hear his stifled 
groans, Many a hardy veteran who had sel- 
dom wept before, now joined their sympathies 
with the throbbing bosoms of youth, on behold- 
ing a scene like this——How strange was the 
contrast presented by the father! He shed no 
tear; heraised no sigh. Every feature was 
softened into serenity, anda heavenly smile 
sat upon his countenance; till at length, his 
heart bursting with feelings incapable of utter- 
ance, he uncovered his head, and addressed 
the assembly nearly as follows: ‘‘ My friends, 
you have known how strongly my affections 
were bound to this child, now gone for ever, 
and you wonder why it isthat Idrop no tear 
upon her grave. ButI cannot weep; if I do 
they must be tears of joy. The God I serve 
has vouchsafed to me this day such a glimpse 
ofhis glory, that my thoughts are swallowed 
up in him. I can truly say, that it has been 
the happiest day of my life. Shall I, a poor 
worm, exalt myself against God? Shall I 
question his wisdom, his goodness, or his mer- 
cy? Blessed Jesus! thou hast done all things 
well; I would commit my all to thee.” Af 
ter giving vent to his feelings, for some min- 
utes, im such a strain as few on earth have ever 
heard, he retired from the grave, and was fol- 
lowed by the other mourners, and they by the 
spectators. Many who were present on this 
occasion, with a veneration bordering on su- 
perstition, believe to this day, that while utter- 
Ing expressions so remarkable, his face shone 
with a supernatural and heavenly lustre. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the London Chiid’s Companion. 
MY SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS. 

I am an old Sabbath School Teacher: when 
I first entered on this work there were very few 
books published suitable to the young, but I re- 
joice that the case is altered, and that, especial- 
ly through the efforts of the “‘ Religious Tract 
Society,” we are now furnished with a supply 
of books suitéd“to our youthful charge, and 
among them all I know of no greater favourite 
than the ‘* Child's Companion.” Perhaps the 
best way of shewing my thankfulness for these 
great helps in my Sabbath School work, will 
be to give you some little account of the chil- 
dren, who now are or have been under my care, 
for the common benefit of your readers. As 
my own scholars are sure to read your work, 
perhaps some of them may find out their own 
characters, and be led to inquire, ‘ Zs i¢ I?” 
Well: if they thus learn to know themselvesbet- 
ter; ifthey find outtheir own faults; and, espec- 
ially, if they learn to use the meanssuited to cure 
them, I shall rejoice, & the teacher and the schol- 
ars will go on pleasantly together Sabbath af- 
ter Sabbath. I shall now proceed to give a 
short account of some ofthe boys of my class. 

Samuel. He is a round-faced. lively little fel- 
low. He told me last Sabbath that he should 
be ten years oldon the 10th of July, and that 
he was going tosee his grandmother, and was 
to have a new suit ofclothes. I then gave him 
the little narrative, ‘‘ J shall soon be Ten Years 
Old,” to read, and teld him that I hoped we 
should find him less giddy and more diligent 
when he was really ten years old. I must say 
for Samuel, that he is one of my earliest and 
most regular scholars, as to attendance; wher 
I get to school, a quarter of an hour before the 
time of beginning, I generally find him with 
his smiling face ready to greet me; but then I 
sometimes see him running and playing about 
the school door, instead of quietly waiting till 
the school is open. Samuel is tolerably atten- 
tive while my eye is upon him, but if I am look- 
ing another way, his eyes often wander from his 
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book and he is trying to find something to 
amuse himself with. I have lately been oblic. 
ed to reprove Samuel for being so idle and 
playful, and I hope that he and other boys like 
him, will mind the advice I am now going to 
give them. 

You, my dear children, have minds ang 
souls. We expect kittens to love play; but we 
expect Sabbath School boys to love their 
books and to grow wise.—I like to see children 
active and lively at their play, but they should 
also be active and lively at their work and 
books. - When you see a boy quick and happ 

at play, and dull and miserable at his book, it 
isa sign he does not Jove learning.—Some 
boys would be very giad to be wise and learn. 
ed, but they do not like the trouble of study. 
ing their lessons; such children are quite as 
foolish as the farmer, who would expect a crop 
without sowing his seed or cultivating his land, 
There is nothing good to be got or done with- 
out taking pains. 

Remember, too, my dear children, that you 
have souls, and God has given us our Sabbaths 
that we might think about them. Poor puss 
dies, and there is an-end of hey; but your souls 
live forever. When I look over a company of 
children, I say to myself, “‘ Here are a number 
of souls that will live when all the world is burnt 
up: here are souls that will be happy or miser- 
able for ever.” Will you then play away and 
trifle away your Sabbath hours; which God 
has given you to think about your souls, to read 
your Bibles, to hear God’s holy word, to praise 
and pray ? 

We do not expect young children to be like 
old men ; but we do wish to see you serious on 
God’s holy day, in his sacred house, and in the 
school of instruction. Yoa know that many 
children, as young as you, have felt themselves 
to be sinners, andhave gone to Jesus Christ 
for mercy, and have trusted in his death for 
their salvation, and have been led by the Holy 
Spirit, and have lived to the glory of God, and 
why should not this be the case with you! 
Some of them are now safe in Heaven, with 
Jesus Christ; some of them are now teaching 
you in your Sabbath Schools; and others are 
preaching the Gospel at home and abroad: if 
you wish to grow up like them, you must be 
wise and steady, and attentive now. 

I love to see you cheerful, my dear little 
scholars, but not trifling, careless and playful. 
O, prize your Sabbaths—prize the precious 
days of childhood and youth ; prize the mercies 
which a gracious God is now bestowing on you 
—and, reward the care and pains of those who 
instruct you. A Sappatn Scuoo. Teacuer. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE NURSERY. 


From the Youth’s Friend. 
MARY AND MARTHA. 

The Lord Jesus often went to visit a family 
which lived at a little village called Bethany. 
The name of the mistress of it was Martha,— 
and she had a sister, whose name was Mary. 

Martha was.a good woman ; but yet she did 
not do quite what she ought, once when oar 
Lord visited her. Instead of paying particular 
attention to his instructions, she was in much 
trouble to make a very fine entertainment,— 
as if the Saviour cared above all things, what 
he should eat, and what he should drink,— 
which we know was not the case,—for he said, 
“‘ My meat is to do the will of God!” 

Mary, knowing the value of the Saviour’s 
instructions, took her place at the feet of Jesus, 
listening to the gracious words which proceed- 
ed fram his lips. 

Martha was offended with her on this ac- 
count: and she came to Christ, and said, 




















** Lord! dost thou not care that my sister hath 
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left me to serve alone? Bid her therefore that 
she help me.” But our Lord rebuked her, 
and said, ‘‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things; but one thing 
is needful,—and Mary hath chosen that good 
art, which shall not be taken away from her.” 

Yes, this ONE THING is especially needful. 
It is, listening to the instructions of the Sa- 
yiour,—it is attention to the welfarewf the 
aever-dying soul,—or, in other words,—it is 
true religion. Compared with this, every 
thing else is less than nothing and vanity. 
Other things are sometimes needful ; true re- 
ligion is always so. It is needful in health and 
in sickness: in prosperity, and in adversity ; 
needful for the body, and the soul; for life and 
death; for time and for eternity. Itis needful 
for the young and the old, for the rich and the 
poor, for the wise and the ignorant; for all 
people, ofevery age, and every nation. 

It is a treasure which cannot be taken from 
us. Every thing else may. Riches often 
make themselves wings and fly away, as an ea- 
gle towards heaven. Parents and friends, who 
are as dear to us as our own souls, die, and are 
laid in the cold grave. The pleasures of the 


as is illustrated in the case of the Prodigal Son, 
whose Father “‘ran, and fell upon his neck, 
and kissed him.” Your affectionate Father. 
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OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL UNDELL. 

Many instances of the good effects of Sab- 
bath school instruction are lost, for want of 
being recorded ; and could we but prevail with 
the managers and teachers of Sabbath schools,to 
write down all the interesting facts which fall 
under their notice, we think that the pages of 
our little work might be greatly enriched by 
them, and the rising generation greatly bene- 
fitted. 

Samuel Undell, whose death took place on 
the 14th of June, 1822, at the age-of ten years 
and four months, was a scholar in the Metho- 
dist Sabbath school, Birmingham. His regard 
to the holiness of the Sabbath, the reader of 
this memoir would do well to imitate ; for when 
school was ended, he never played, or trifled 
away his time with other children, but went di- 
rectly home, and employed himself in reading 
the Bible or Pilgrim’s Progress to his mother, 














world last but a little while; they are but as 
the crackling of thorns under a pot,—a blaze 
fora moment and then it is gone. Earthly 
blessings fail us often when we most need 
them. But true religion cannot be taken away, 
or fail us. Itis a rich possession which we 
may carry with us into eternity,—it is in the 
heart of him who enjoys it, as “a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

And do I possess it?’ Have I chosen this 
good part ? or am I taken up with the trifles of 
this vain world, which are but for a little while, 
and then they vanish away for ever? O,I will 
not forget, that it will profit me nothing, if I 
gain the whole world, and lose my own soul. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER.—No. III. 
[The following letter was reeeived five years after the 
preceding, while on a visit 100 miles from home, and 
confined with a typbus fever.} 
B——., Oct. 2, 1820. 
My dear Daughter, 
After experiencing the greatest anxiety re- 
specting your sudden and violent attack of fe- 
ver, itis with the greatest pleasure, and I think 
the most heartfelt gratitude to the Giver of all 
Good, that I heard of your being on the recov- 


ery. Expecting you would soon be able to re- 


turn, I did not think it would be necessary for 
your Mamma or mie to leave home; but I find 


by recent letters that you have been more 
@s. you so much 
alt visit you immediately. 
shall do every thing pos- 
our Heavenly 
Father is abundantly more. willing to comfort 
you with the consolations and promises of the 
y tohim by faith 
trust he had a mer- 
ciful design in your present affliction, to make 
you one of his dear children ;—-think, my 
it will be, -if “ this 
light affliction, which is but for a moment,” 
shall “ work out for you a far more exceeding, 
and eternal weight of glory.” Jesus isa friend 
ever near, and ever kind; send up the desires 
of your heartte him; take encouragement from 
_ your covenant rejation to him; and plead with 
him that the affliction which he has sent, may 
be sanctified to you, so as to accomplish the 
design intended by it. He does not willingly 
afflict,” there is always a “‘ needs be.” But the 
moment repentance is manifested, he is ready 


weakened than I expected 
wish it, your Mot 
+ - : * 


Sible for your comfort... And 


Gospel ; if you will but, appl 
in the precious Saviour.—] 


Daughter, what a blessin 


or some part of the family. The latter book 
he had read through several times, and he would 
repeat passages from it, which he thought most 
suited to his own state. 
When five years old, he began to think se- 
riously concerning the salvation of his soul, and 
requested his mother to tell him about heaven 
and hell; but it does not appear that he begun 
to seek God with alt his heart, till about three 
months after the beginning of his last illness. 
One afternoon his mother took him with her to 
class ; it happened to be the day for holding a 
prayer meeting: Samuel was prayed for by 
name, and after the meeting, he observed to 
his mother, ‘‘Oh mother! I felt as if I could 
have fled to heaven.” He thought it his duty 
to reprove sin on all occasioms. One Sab- 
bath evening, some boys were at play at the bot- 
tom ofthe entry. He went up to them, and 
reproved them; but they only. laughed at him 
and insulted him; with grief he returned and 
told his mother, who endeavoured to comfort 
him, and told him to pray for them. One 
evening his father having given way to anger, 
Samuel spoke to him in so dutiful and affec- 
tionate a manner on the sin of anger, that he 
burst into tears. He manifested a tender con- 
cern for the souls of his father, brothers, and 
sisters, and frequently said how happy he 
should be if they were converted. And he 
would often, after they were in bed, talk with 
his brothers on the things .of God, until they 
wept. ss + 
‘When confined to his bed, he requested his 
medicine to be brought up to him, and on his 
knees implored God’s blessing upon it. He 
continued in a happy state of mind till the last. 
He never complained of pain; he said that he felt 
no fear of déath, and that he was sure he was 
going to heaven. He fréquently repeated the 
verse beginning, “ I long to behold him array- 
ed,” &c. 
He was thankful for every office of kindness 
done to him, and afraid of giving trouble; and 
observed, that he wished to live only‘that he 
might work for his father and mother when 
they were old. 
A little before his death, he repeated several 
times, “‘ Come, Lord Jesus! come andtake me 
now!” Being. exhausted, his mother asked 
if she should pray forhim. He replied, “ Yes, 
ray that Jesus may come and take me now.” 
hen labouring for breath, he said, “It is 
hard work.” His mother repeated, “ What is 
this absorbs me quite,” &c? He replied, “ It 
is death! Oh the pain, the bliss of dymg!’” 


arms, he pointed upwards, which sign she did 
not at first understand; but his father coming 
into the room, he pointed upwardsagain. His 
father understood his meaning, for a few days 
before he had been conversing with him about a 
future state, and had said, that he had heard that 
persons before leaving the world knew if they 
were going to heaven, and that if Samuel in dy- 
ing knew this, he wished him to let him know 
it. He faintly said, “‘ Do yousee them?” His 
mother replied, “The angels are come to 
convey you to heaven :”’ he then closed his 
eyes, and his spirit took its flight into the re- 
gions of blessedness.—Child’s Magazine. 
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DEDICATION. 
Within two or three weeks past, two hous- 
es of worship have been dedicated in Boston ; 
and many more in the neighborhood within a 
yearpast. Dedications too are not uncommon 
in other parts of the country; so that probably 
all our readers have atiended a dedication, or 
have heard one ta!ked of only a few miles from 
them. It may please and instruct them, there- 
fore, if we relate a conversation that took place 
last week in this city between a lad and his 
parents, soon after they returned from sucha 
scene. 
The lady asked her little son, if he could 
tell her what was meant by Dedication. The 
little boy hesitated, and could not answer ; for, 
though he had not played in the church, yet he 
had not attended very closely to what the min- 
isters said and did, and had not found out that 
the exercises had been very different from 
those of the Sabbath day. When he saw that 
his parents were sorry for his negligence, he 
was sorry too. And when his mother told him 
he might ask his father to inform him what 
dedication is, he was glad to ask hipi*and: 
listen to his words. So his father readily ex- 
plained it, as follows :— * 

** You know, my son, that the Bible is God’s 
book; because God told holy men what to 
write, and soit contains what God says to us. 
All other books are men’s books. You know. 
too, that the Sabbath is God’s day: becausa 
he tells us not to work or play.on that day, but 
to read and hear his word, and pray to him, and 
sing his praise. I have .often. told you, also; 
that the meeting house is God’s house ; be- 
cause there all the people meet to worship him, 
and hear-his gospel preached. Now the new 
church, where we assembled this morning, has 
never been used for this purpose before ; but 
will be on every Sabbath, ip..time to come. 
And what we meant by dedication was, that 
we gave the house away to God» for that pur- 
pose. . It isnot a dwelling house, where peo- 
ple eat, and drink, and sleep, and where they 
receive and entertain their friends, and where 
they talk about worldly things. It is nota 
shop, where goods are kept for sale, and where 
people go in to buy. Itis not a mechanic’s 
shop, or d market building, or a counsellor’s of+ 
fice, or a hall for concerts and exhibitions. All 
these things are unlawful “and sinful, if 
done on the Lord’s day. That house’is devo- 
ted to God, and dedication is the act of devo. 








with open arms to receive the contrite sinner, 





While his mother was supporting him in her 




















ting it, and of praying to God that he would 
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accept it for that purpose, and bless his people 
when they assemble in it. 

“You recollect, after the minister had preach- 
ed, he gave the pulpit to God ; that his gospel 
might be preached there. He gave the baptis- 
mal font to God; that people might there be 
baptized, and bring their little children to be 
baptized. He gave the communion table to 
God; that Christians might there show forth 
their Saviour’s death, and have fellowship with 
each other iu the ordinance of baptism. He 
gave the seats to God; that hundreds /of per- 
sons might there sit and hear the gospel of 
Christ, and be made wise unto salvation. And 
now itis all given to God, and we must regard 
itas his own house. It is made of brick and 
mortar, with boards and glass, like other hous- 
es. But now we have told God it shall be his, 
and promised it to him for his worship while 
it stands; and when we go into it we must 
say in our hearts, IZow dreadful is this place; 
this is none other than the house of God, this is 
the gate of heaven. If we fear and love him, 
« go into his house with penitent hearts,he will! 
record his name there, and command his bles- 
sing, even life forevermore. For though the 
heaven, even the heaven ofheavens, cannot con- 
tain him, and much less this house which we 
have built; yet he does delight in the prayer 
of the contrite, and will hear the prayers and 
accept the praises of them thatlove him. It is 
the hope and prayer of your parents, my son,that 
they may find the mercy of God in that house ; 
and that their dear children will there know 
the blessed Saviour & be gathered into his fold.” 

With this explanation of the father, we would 
request our readers to peruse the following por- 
tions of the sacred Sscriptures: 1 Kings, viii; 
2 Chron. vi; Ps. Ixxxiv. 

oe 
WHAT DOES THAT MEAN ? 

‘‘ What does that mean?’ said a little boy 
one day to his mother, when he was reading a 
story in a small book as he sat by her feet. He 
took all the meaning very well, till he came to 
a long sentence, which had some hard words,we 
mean hard for achild to understand,and he was 
there quite puzzled. He liked the story so much, 
however, that he did not like to lose that part. 
Indeed he wasa boy that wished to understand 
every thing that he read or heard; and he did 
not know what use there was in having words 
that donot convey a meaning. So he asked 
his mother to explain it tohim. He had akind 
mother, who loved to teach him, and she knew 
that little boys must ask questions or they will 
never learn much. She knew the meaning her- 
self,and she took words that her little son 


could understand, and made it all plain to him 
in half a minute. 


Now we wish that many more children 
would ask such a question, when they are read- 
ing, and come to ahard place. They can ask 
a teacher, a parent, an elder brother or sister, 
or any kind friend that is near them, when they 
can do it without a rude ‘interruption. And 
even ifa child is alone, he should not run over 
a sentence he does notunderstand. He should 
ask himself whatit means. Then he will pause 





look in his dictionary for the hardest words, 
and very probably will find it out. If he does 
not succeed, he can mark the passage in the 
margin with a pencil and ask another person 
when he has opportunity. It would also be a 
good plan, when several young persons are 
reading together, to stop when they come to a’ 
difficult sentence, and talk together about it. 
Children who do this will learn to read much 
better, than ifthey hurry along and repeat the 
words, while they do not care what the mean- 
ing is. They who do so, learn to read like 
parrots, and always contract atone, or some 
bad habit : and when they grow up, are ashamed 
to read beforecompany. But those who take 
easy lessons at first and think about the mean- 
ing of every sentence will soon learn to read 
harder lessons and understand them too. Then 
if they always do in the same way, and always 
read just as they would tafk, reading will be a 
pleasure and not a task; and long before they 
are grown up they will read in any book with a 
clear voice, with liveliness and emphasis, and 
to the delight of the hearers. 
Children who think and inquire, whenever 
they read, will obtain knowledge by reading. 
We are sorry to say, that there are some peo- 
ple of every age, who read but do not grow wis- 
er. They pronounce the words, but get very 
few ideas. They study much, and after all 
know but very little. One reason of itis, they 
never were taught to “ think about it,” and ask 
questions. And now, they probably will 
never think much as long as they live. Oth- 
ers, who began to think when they began to 
read, and always inquired, ‘‘ What does 
that mean,” when they came to a difficult 
word or sentence, are now wise men; and 
they will grow wiser by every good book they 
read. There are many other ways of growing 
wise ; but this, surely, is one. We therefore 
advise all our young friends to read with much 
attention and thought, and never run over the 
pages of a book as a blackbird repeats his song. 
You know he would be sadly perplexed, if you 
should ask him what it all means that he has 


can t!-ink, when birds cannot; therefore they 


tions, till they understand all they read. 
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Unbounded Treasures.—A Spanish Embas- 
sador, while that country was in the zenith of 
its glory, at the Court of one of the Italian 
States, was shown among other things, an im- 
mense coffer of gold coin—He requested per- 
mission to put his hand in the chest, and work- 
ing gradually through its glittering contents, 
he was soon prepared to make the exulting ex- 
clamation.—T his wealth I perceive has a limit! 
but the treasures of my master are without bot- 
tom | referring to the gold mines of the new 
world. So the Christian may say of the rich- 
es of Jesus Christ, of his glory, his goodness 
and his grace. 

Yes, says the devoted Christian, the treas- 
ures of my master are without bounds; could 
every mine of silver and gold the earth contains 
be exhausted, and all be melted into one solid 
mass, it would be but an item of poverty in com- 


been singing for these three hours. But children 


ought to think, and think again, and ask ques- 


- a 


Neglect.—An ancient rich and distinguishe, 
individual used to say,—‘‘ I owe my wealth ang 
elevation to the neglect with which I used 4, 
be treated by the proud. It was a real benefit 

though not so intended. 1 determined, if thi, 
neglect was owing to my want of learning, | 
would be studious to acquire it. I determip. 
ed if it was owing to my poverty, I would accy. 
mulate,property, if extreme vigilance, industry 

prudence and self denial would do it, (which 
will not always.) I determined, if it was owing to 
my manners, [would be more circumspect. I was 
anxious also to. show those who had so treated 
me, that I was undeserving of such coldness, 
I was also warned by a desire that the proud 
should see me on a level with or elevated above 
themselves. And I was resolved, above all 
things, never to lose the consolation of bein 

conscious of not deserving the hauteur which 
was displayed over me. 








POETRY. 








=: 
From the Philadetphian, 
Verses, occasioned by the death of Miss Mary Grety, 
daughter of Rev. Hervey Wi sur, who departed 
November 21, 1827, at Goshen, (Mass.) aged 5 years. 


*€ Ts it well with the child ?” 


"Tis well with her who on that bed 
Of sickness lately laid so low ; 
"Nis well, though anguish bow’d her head, 
And conflicts rent her bosom so. 
"T'was well with her in health’s glad hour ; 
Well, when the wasting arrow came ; 
O, she could trust His wing of power, 
For she had known a Saviour’s name 
*Tis well with her, though we have laid 
In kindred dust that beauteous form ; 
She lives a bright celestial maid, 
Far, far beyond life’s raging storm. 
*Tis well with her—the lovely one— 
Though like a bruised flower she lies ; 
Her mortal puts immortal on, 
Her graces flourish in the skies. 
*Tis well with her—O God! ’tis well 
Ever with those whom thou dost love ; 
Whether in fleshly tents they dwell, 
Or tread thy starry courts above.. z. 
_ ~3ee— 
HYMN 
For the opening of the Hartford Female Seminary. 
Go forth !—Go forth !—the mental soil 
Your arduous care demands, 
Blest Labourers, He who prompts the toil 
With strength will gird your hands. 
Of knowledge reap the golden sheaves, 
Ofpeace, the fruitage fair, 
And shed o’er beauty’s folded leaves 
Thy holy dews of prayer. : 


Young minds are here, like blossoms swect, 
Expanding bright and pure, 

Ordain’d the storms of life to meet, 
Toshrink, and yet endure. 

O! bid their roots strike strong and deep, 
Where hidden fountains spring, 

And to those Eyes that never sleep 
Their hopes and dangers bring. 


For nurtur’d thus, this favor’d throng, 
Through many a future year, 

Shall for an unborn race prolong 
The treasures gather’d here ; 

From age to age the boon be given, 
The hallow’d lore extend, — 

Say! ye who sow the seed of Heaven, 
Where will the harvest end ? 








Heaven.—We shall never know any degree of happiness 
in this life, ti!l we are séttled in a clearer convietion © 
judgment, that happiness is chiefly hereafter,and that we are 
in the way to it. 


at home tilllam in Heaven. 











and think, and read the sentence again; then 





parison of his wealth.—Rel. Mis. 





My heaven upon earth is communion with God; and 
therefore nothing else would be my heaven in heaven. 


God forbid 1 ‘should ever think myself 








